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BURNT OFFERING. 


Under the Jewish dispensation, numerous sacrifices and 
offerings were required, as an important part of religious 


worship. ‘They were offered to God as a supplication for 
the pardon of sin, and a sort of satisfaction for the insult 
and injury thereby offered to his majesty and government. 
In the Levitical law, everything pertaining to sacrifices 
was prescribed and regulated with the most minute par- 
ticularity; and any deviation from the sacred order was 
punished with great rigor. There were but five kinds of 
animals accepted as sacrifices, viz. bullocks, sheep, goats, 
turtle doves, and young pigeons. Ang they must all be 
‘without spot or blemish,” the most perfect of their 
kind. In this and the three following papers, we shall 
give illustrated descriptions of some of the principal offer- 
ings of the Jews. . ' ' 

1. Burnt Orrerincs. ‘The reason of this name is 
given in Lev. 6: 9, and the Hebrew word for them signi- 
fies sacrifices which ascend in flame or smoke. They were 
intended either to expiate the evil thoughts of the heart, 
by the faith of the offerer looking to the Messiah as the 
great Antitype, or to expiate the breach of affirmative pre- 
cepts. The burnt-offering was a very expressive type of 
the sacrifice of Christ; as nothing less than his complete 
and full sacrifice could make atonement for the sin of the 
world. In most other offerings, the priest and then the 
offerer, had a share, but in the whole burnt offering, all 
was given to God. This offering might be offered of eith- 
er of the five kinds of animals specified; and the manner 
of offering it was as follows: during the time that the tab- 
ernacle stood, the offerer brought his victim to the door of 
the tabernacle, ‘‘ before the Lord,” Lev. 1: 3; but when 
the temple was erected, this phrase was interpreted to 
mean the court of Israel, and especially of the priests, So 
indispensable was the appearance of the offerer, with his 
sacrifice, before the Lord, that even women, who were for- 
hidden the Court of Israel at all other times were obliged 
to enter it when they presented a burnt offering. 

The offerer, having brought his sacrifices, laid its hand 
upon its head, and repeated the usual solemn prayer. 
This was intended as a transfer of sin from himself to the 
animal, and as a solemn acknowledgement of his own lia- 
bility to suffer. Lev. 1: 4. What a striking type of the 
great atonement is observable in this transaction! The 
divinely appointed victim, Curist, “‘ bore our sins, and 
carried our sorrows.” Having thus presented his offering 
to Jehovah, the offerer transferred it to the priests to be 
slairr, which was done by cutting the throat and windpipe 
through. The blood, being caught in a vessel provided 
for the purpose, was sprinkled upon the altar, Lev. 1: 5. 
to make atonement for the transgressor; that which re- 
mained being poured out at the foot of the altar, where was 
a drain which carried it to the brook Kedron. It was be- 
cause of the blood making atonement for the soul, and be- 
ing in that case typical of the blood of Christ, that the 
Jews were forbidden to eat it, Lev. 17, 10—14. 

‘After the blood had been thus disposed of, the victim 
Was skinned, deprived of its fat, and laid wholly naked and 

i”: the various parts to be burnt were then salted, and 
then thrown into the fire to be entirely consumed. Lev. 
%: 13. To the custom of flaying the animal, and exhib- 
iting its inward parts to full view, there is a most expres- 
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sive and beautiful allusion in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
‘‘The word of God is quick and powerful, and sharper 
than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, 
and is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart. 
Neither is there any creature that is not manifest in his 
sight, but all things are naked and open unto the eyes of 
Him with whom we have to do,” 4: 12. Such was the 
manner in which the bullocks, rams, and goats were sac- 
rificed. The method of flaying the turtle-doves and the 
young pigeons was somewhat different. The person who 
brought these, presented them to the priest, who offered 
up one of them for a sin-offering, and the other for a burnt 
offering.— Carpenter’s Scripture Guide. 








Narrative. 
THE DISCHARGED WORKMAN. 

** James,” said his employer, ‘“‘ James, you are an ex- 
celient workman; I am quite satisfied with your conduct; 
during the ten years you have been employed in my fac- 
tory, sou have gained every one’s esteem and friendship ; 
but you see how it is, we have nothing more to do, busi- 
ness is at anend. But you must keep up your courage, 
my poor James; as svon as anything offers, I will let you 
know ; but, at present, I have no occasion for your ser- 
vices.” 

The workman heard these words, which although ut- 
tered in a tone of feelingness and pity, sounded in his ear 
like a sentence of want and misery pronounced upon his 
wife and children. His eyes were mournfully fixed on 
the ground, as he stretched forth his hand to receive the 
amount of his week’s wages, and a certificate of char- 
acter. 

Unable to answer a single word, he slowly took the road 
homeward. Big tears dropped from his eyes, and, sob- 
bing, he exclaimed, ‘“‘ My wife, my poor children !’—for 
he was the father of a family—a son six years old, a daugh- 
ter just learning to walk, and a nursling in the helpless- 
ness of extreme infancy. 

James entered his dwelling ; the place his approach to 
which had ever been the signal of joy to its poor but hap- 
py inmates, whose little wants he had always supplied with 
the two fold delight of a happiness both imparted and re- 
ceived ; he entered, and his wife and children ran to em- 
brace him. James clasped them in his arms, but his sor- 
rowful and desponding looks evinced to the quick discern- 
ment of his wife, that some secret uneasiness was preying 
on his mind. 


** Dear husband, what isthe matter? has any misfortune 
happened to you ?” 


‘No more work,” replied James, as he sunk upon his 
chair. 

‘*No more work !’’ repeated the poor mother, in a voice 
of agony. ‘‘ No more work !’”’ echoed little Francis; and 
the three looked at each other with an air of stupefac- 
tion. 

James wept no longer; it was his duty to give them an 
example of resignation; but the burning tears of the anx- 
ious mother fell on the little: hands of the infant she teld 











in her arms, and the innocent smile of the babe re-invig- 
orated the mother and the wife. 

** Don’t despair, James ; to-morrow you may, perchance, 
find something to do. God is our Father, and while He 
is rich in love, we shall not want.” 

«Oh yes, wife, I will look for work; here are my eigh- 
teen francs, for the week’s work, make them last as long 
as possible.” 

Francis was soon despatched with ten francs to pay the 
baker; it was the amount of a whole week’s consumption, 
and the credit of the poor is limited. 

Next day James left home very early to look for work, 
but all his efforts were ineffectual. In vain he depicted 
the distress of his family; in vain he exhibited the certifi- 
cate of his good character, most of the factories were idle. 
He returned, and his wife asked him no questions; the 
dejection of his countenance sufficiently attested his want 
of success. 

A week passed in the same manner, and every evening 
James came home more wretched than the preceding, 
while the intense coldness of the winter still increased the 
sufferings of his family. The children were kept in bed, 
for James had no more wood ; the poor litle things had 
no supper—it was Saturday night, and the baker had re- 
fused any more bread on credit. Already the mother, de- 
prived as she was of food, could afford her babe but little 
nourishment, and the restlessness of the poor innocent be- 
trayed its hunger. 

Meantime, the two children awoke, and crying, asked 
for bread. On hearing this, James became desperate. 
Smiting his forehead with his clenched hand, he hurried 
to and fro across his chamber, exclaiming, ‘‘ There is 
wealth enough around us—superfluous wealth; the un- 
feeling rich revel in abundance, and predigally waste more 
than would suffice to keep these poor babes from starving. 
Why do they not search out the dwellings of the needy, 
and prevent crime by relieving those small, but emergent 
wants which too often prompt its perpetration.”’ 

There was reason in this madness; but James permit- 
ted it to go too far, and he brooded over it until his disor- 
dered mind settled in a desperate and ruinous determina- 
tion. He sat down, looking toward his wife with a va- 
cant stare. 

“You look at me,” said she, ‘and yet you appear not 
tosee me! James, my dear, tell me what ails you.” 

‘Nothing! nothing! wife; they weep—they are~fam- 
ished—they shall have bread.” 

So saying, he rushed out of the room and disappeared. 
His wife uttered a piercing scream: “ James! James! 
where are you going?’’ But James did not hear her, the 
slamming of the alley-door announced to her, that her hus- 
band was already in the street. Poor wife, unhappy motb- 
er? your presentiment is just; the thought of crime had 
entered his paternal heart ! 

It was eleven o’clock ; from the severity of the weather, 
the obscure street in which he lived, was almost deserted. 
The first person James met, was a workman, returning 
from his day’s work, singing merrily. ‘ Ah!’ said he to 
himself, ‘‘ he is happy, he has work ; or at least, he has no 
children starving with hunger ; pass on, comrade, you have 
nothing to fear from me.”’ 

He again heard the hasty footsteps of some one ap- 
proaching; it was a young man wrapped up in a large 
cloak, the scarlet lining of which was conspicuous at a dis- 
tance. James rushed upon him, and seizing him by the 
arm, ‘‘ Your purse!” cried he, with a terrible voice, 
** your purse!” 

‘ My friend,” said the young man, startled at his sud- 
den appearance, ‘‘ You are following but a wretched busi- 
ness, but I will satisfy you; here’s my purse.” 

“« How much is there in it?” 

‘Three louis, | believe, and two five francs.” 

James took out of the purse two five franc pieces only, 
and gave the rest back to its owner. ‘‘ Sir,” said he, in a 
milder tone, ‘‘ I only want ten francs;” and left him. 

The astonished young man followed the robber with his 
eye, and saw him hurry into a neighboring bakery; he 
soon came out with a loaf under his arm, and disappeared 
in the darkness. He readily conjectured that necessity 
alone had driven this man to the commission of crime, and 
he himself entered the shop. ‘‘ Who is the person that 
just bought a loaf here ?’”’ enquired he, 

** Ah! sir,” answered the baker’s wife, “he is a poor 
mechanic, burdened with a family; he lives in yonder 
house, in the fifih stoezyg where you see the light in the 
window. He owed mé ten francs which he has just paid 


me! they are very honest folks, and we can’t afford long 
credit to the poor.” 

“Right! madam,” answered the stranger; “here are 
ten francs more; furnish them with bread til that sum is 
extraasted ; I will see you again.” 
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James went home; he dashed the bread om the table. 
“There, wife! let the children eat, and eat yourself; as 
for me, I have no appetite, they will not want for bread 
this week ; I have made an arrangement with the baker” 
—and he went to bed. His slumbers were broken and 
uneasy, and his wife heard him mutter the words, “ Rob- 
ber! highway robber !’’ 

Daylight appeared; James did not go out, he seated 
himself in the window to breathe freely. It was already 
ten; but his wife had not dared to say a word to him, so 
gloomy and dejected did he appear. From the window 
where he sat motionless, he perceived two men—one of 
them wore a cloak with scarlet lining! He mechanically 
drew back into'the room, and ran towards the stair-case. 
‘The two strangers were already coming up—his self-pos- 
session left him, despair was imprinted on his features, 
his complexion assumed the lividness of death; he folded 
his wife and children in his wild embrace, and passing 
into a closet in the adjoining room, he closed the door 
after him. 

Meanwhile some one knocked, and James’ wife saw two 
strangers enter. ‘‘ Madam,” said one of them, ‘‘ you are 
poor, I have brought you some assistance.” ‘ Ah! sir, 
heayen has sent you! Oh! yes; yes, we are indeed 
poor! James! James! come here; I told you so; I said 
we should not want.” But James answered not. His wife 
rushed into the closet—nobody was there ! 

At the same instant frightful cries resounded in the 
street; a large crowd assembled round the door, they rais- 
ed a man who had just thrown himself from the filth story, 
it was the mangled and lifeless body of James. 








Religion. 





A CONVERT AT THE SPRINGS. 


Last summer, I was advised by my physician to inter- 
mit my severe ministerial labors, and seek health and re- 
laxation at a watering place not many miles from home. 
i went. There were the gay and the grave—the invalid 
and the robust—the aged and the youthful—people of all 
characters, and from different sections of the land. 





“The shark was there, and the shark's prey, 
The snake and the toad it feeds on.” 


I was invited to preach on Sunday, and though feeble, 
consented. On Saturday evening, the stage arrived, 
crowded with passengers, One of them, a handsome 
young man, soon excited the observation of everybody by 
his levity of manner, loudness of conversation and impu- 
dence of behaviour. He was evidently trying to create a 
sensation, and to become “‘ the lion” of the day. Not- 
withstanding his repulsive conduct, I felt a deep interest 
in him—my heart was strangely and unaccountably drawn 
out towards him. I saw nothing in him to admire except 
his admirably proportioned form and symmetrical features, 
and still I felt a secret affection for him, the reason for 
which [ in vain endeavored to explain to myself. He was 
a travelling clerk of a rich mercantile house in one of our 
cities, and had come to the Springs, as he said, to spend 
the Sunday in a frolic. 

He found none to take part in his frolic the next day. 
He was rather avoided than courted, and when the time 
for worship had come, he also repaired to the ball room, 
in which it was held. The hours had begun to hang heav- 
ily on him, and he went thither as he afterwards said, just 
to kill time and to gaze at the girls. It was not without 
some apprehension, that I saw him enter. I chose for my 
text the words of our Lord: ‘ Thy will be done.” I 
showed that the natural man in his sinful state was es- 
tranged from God—that he is not inclined to do God’s 
will—that it appears difficult and impracticable to hin— 
and consequently in following his own will he is only pro- 
ceeding from one error to another—and from sin to sin. 
I then showed the means by which we are not only taught 
how to do God’s will, but qualified to do it cheerfully, and 
finally spoke of the happiness of those who doit. The 
young man appeared to be very attentlve, and I even 
thought that a remarkable seriousness was depicted on his 
countenance. But I was shocked to hear after service, 
that just as he was going out of the room in the midst of 
the crowd, as though he was anxious to be heard by all in 
a loud tone, and with a scoffing air and affected levity, he 
uttered these words, “‘ nonsense and humbug.” Although 
my heart was depressed at this ungodly exclamation, yet 
it did not weaken the extraordinary interest I felt in him, 
but rather increased it. I did not see him again until we 
all assembled at the dinner table. Here he appeared to 
make a sort of convulsive effort to be merry, but it was 
evidently forced work. Whenever my eyes met his, he 
was abashed. I plainly saw that he was uneasy and trying 
to shake off some feelings that were unwelcome to him. 
All this created within me an ardent desire to have some 
private conversatien with him, but how could I do this, for 
he was among the crowd of visiters ? 

An hour or two after dinner I took a walk into the 
neighboring grove, with my mind still engaged about the 
young stranger. How great was my joy at seeing him ly- 
ing alone under a tree! Not without prayer that the 
Lord would be with me, I addressed him. ‘A fine day— 
said I—and you are enjoying it here in a beautiful place.” 
After some unimportant conversation, I at length came to 
the point about which I felt most concerned. ‘‘ I want 
some information,” said I, ‘‘ and you can give it to me.” 
“Tl cheerfully communicate any thing I know,” he calm- 
ly replied. He little suspected what I wanted to know. 


| sense and humbug?” 


‘Ts it true,” continued I, ‘that this morning after ser- 
vice, you denounced the doctrines of the- Bible, as non- 
He was placed in such a painful 


' dilemma, that out of Christian love I did not wait for an 


| more impressively than 1?” 


| Paul has said in his Epistles. 

















answer, but proceeded: ‘‘Do you know that if what I 
said was nonsense and humbug, the apostle Paul is guilty 
of greater folly than I, for he taught the same doctrines 
He gave me no answer. 
‘* But perhaps,” 1 added, ‘‘ you do not remember what 
Let us read a little of his 
writings.” Without giving him time for a reply, I sat 
down on the ground beside him, and opened my New Tes- 
tament at the epistle of the Ephesians. 1 was afraid that 
at this measure, he would under some pretence leave me; 
but no; without saying a word he fixed himself in an atti- 
tude to hear me, and even seemed anxious to learn what 
the apostle says. I read and then said, ‘‘ You must ac- 
knowledge that all this is complete nonsense and humbug, 
you see | speak in your style.” Iin vain continucd to 
ask various questions. He uttered not a word in reply. 
As I accomplished nothing in this way, and yet did not 
wish to lose the opportunity with him, I began to make 
some remarks on the passages read, as if for my own edi- 
fication. He seemed to be very attentive, and as I soon 
observed that he was absorbed in deep reflection, I con- 
cluded it was best not to give him too strong meat at first, 
but to let the Spirit of God carry on the work. I left him, 
oh! how I prayed that the Lord would bless the soul of 
this young man! On withdrawing some distance | looked 
back and saw that he was attentively reading the Testa- 
ment I had left with him. 

He did not appear at the tea-table. I walked to the 
spring ; he was not there; I looked around in the crowd 
and every separate party within sight, but he was not to 
be seen. I now lost all hope of speaking to him again, 
for he was to leave early next morning. I inquired of a 
servant what had become of the youth, and was told that he 
had said he did not feel disposod to mffigle in society that 
evening, but wished to be alone. This I regarded asa 
good sign, but I regretted much that I could not see him 
again. I took a candle to retire to my chamber; a ser- 
vant followed me and said, ‘Mr. M-——,I have been 
looking for you an hour or two, to ask permission to put 
another bed in your room, just for one night. The house 
is so full, that we do not know where to stow the people.” 
I did not exactly relish this, but I have never yet learned 
to say no to any request I can grant. Besides this I re- 
membered the apostolic injunction, ‘‘ Be not forgetful to 
entertain strangers, for thereby some have entertained an- 
gels unawares.” Just then the landlord himself stepped 
up and told me it was too late to object, for the bed is al- 
ready in the room, and mcreover the stranger is in it. 
Well, thought I, here’s my good nature imposed on again. 
I went to my room, and imagine my astonishment and joy 
when I saw my young friend. He appeared to be much 
excited, but only made an apology for his intrusion. As 
he saw me preparing to retire, he said, ‘‘ Do you feel much 
inclined to sleep?’ ‘‘ Not at.all,” I replied, “ it is yet 
early, and I will engage in conversation.” ‘‘Oh, dear 
Sir,’’ said he, ‘I have many apologies to make to you.” 
** Why? I do not understand you.” ‘‘ Yes, sir,” | have 
treated you shamefully—I have””—and here he wept, ‘I 
have denounced the doctrines of the Bible as humbug. 
May the Lord pardon that sin!” 

It would be difficul®to express my gratification at hear- 
ing these words. He proceeded to tell me of his past 
wicked career, and said he had no doubt that he had 
broken the heart of an excellent mother, and brought his 
father with sorrow to the grave. ‘I came here yester- 
day,” he continued, ‘‘ to spend this day in dissipation, but 
the truths I heard this morning have opened my eyes; I 
was convinced of my sins--I have all this day been prayer- 
fully seeking pardon as you directed, and I now humbly 
hope I am forgiven! Where sin abounded, grace has 
much more abounded.” Hesaid much more and wept.all 
the while. ‘‘ But how was it,” I asked, “‘ that if you were 
convicted of sin this morning, that you could leave the 
place of worship with such ascoffand sneer?” ‘ Believe 
me,” he replied, ‘‘ that was all the effect of a false shame. 
it cost me a great deal to confess myself conquered. And 
then again my old master Satan was making his last des- 
perate effort to retain me in his power; but the Lord was 
stronger than he, and now I hope that I am accepted in 
the beloved.” 

I asked him many questions in order to discern the cor- 
rectness of his views, and to assure me of the reality of his 
conversion, and all his replies filled my heart with joy. 
One thing I particularly observed, that the impressions of 
a pious mother’s teachings had not been entirely effacegl 
from his mind, and that the admonitions of a faithful Sun- 
day School teacher, twelve years ago, had not been forgot- 
ten, though they had been unheeded. 

I was still apprehensive that he might be indulging a 
false hope, although his experience was satisfactory. I 
spoke of self-deception, and the danger of reposing on the 
pillow of carnal security. He understood me and thanked 
me for my solicitude on his behalf, but my doubts were 
removed after a close and protracted examination of his 
experience. 

It was now late, for our conversation had continued for 
several hours, but still neither of us was weary. I pro- 
posed to rise and spend some in prayer and reading the 
Scriptures. He cordially consented. TI lit the candle 
with a match, and wedressed. We both prayed, and oh! 
how refreshing to hear him pour out his heart in gratitude 
to God. His prayers were somewhat incoherent, but then 
they were fervent. It was to him a new language, but 








still he spoke it from the heart. We alternately prayed 
and read, and thus the night wore away. As he was to 
leave the stage by daylight, I advised him to lie down 
about an hour before the time, and seek some repose after 
a night of such intense and joyous excitement. At length 
the hour of his departure arrived. We parted as though 
we had been old friends. ‘Tears of joy and sorrow bedew- 
ed our cheeks as we held each other’s hand for some min- 
utes after the coachman had blown his horn. Perhaps we 
have uttered the last farewell on earth—but with the hope 
of meeting again on the right hand of God at the last 
day.— Lutheran Observer. 

















CHEERFULNESS. 

What is more agreeable than cheerfulness, either in the 
old or in the young. Frivolity and trifling are not to be 
commended, but even they are not worse than sourness of 
disposition and an unwillingness to be pleased. 

We have here a fine specimen cf cheerfulness in a fam- 
ily group. Grandfather, a sprightly old gentlemen, on re- 
ceiving a visit from the children, seems to have risen from 
his old-fashioned chair, and caught up the baby in his 
arms. After having given the little fellow a hug and a 
kiss, he holds him out at arm’s length, and starts to run 
across the floor with him. See how all the rest, John and 
Mary, and even T'yro the dog, catch the spirit of the scene, 
and wish to run too! 

With this introduction, we will give our readers a short 
extract on the subject of cheerfulness, from a new book, 
called ‘‘ Learning to Feel :” 

“Mr. Railton was a great advocate for cheerfulness, 
and set an example to his grandchildren, which he much 
wished them to follow. ‘‘ Cheerfulness and thankfulness,” 
he often said, ‘‘ are companions ; whereas melancholy is 
always seen in the company of discontent.” 

‘* Now, children,” said Mr. Railton, taking his seat, ‘I 
will give you twenty good reasons why we should be cheer- 
ful, if either of you will give me ten good reasons why we 
should be melanchely.”’ 

* There was laughing on this announcement being made, 
but not one single reascn was advanced in favor of melan- 
choly. Mr. Railton, finding that if he waited until his 
proposal was accepted, there would be but little prespect 
of turning their meeting to any gocd account, proceeded 
thus :— 

“* Well then, as you have so little to say in favor of mel- 
ancholy, I must try what I can advance in behalf of cheer- 
fulness ; and when I say cheerfulness, I do not mean buf- 
foonery and folly, but the liveliness of a happy and guile- 
less heart, that delights in making others as happy as it- 
self. Though I am fond of a lively sally, and sparkling 
wit, now and then, some experience of the world has told 
me, that they who are always jesting are no better than 
simpletons. Ihave a pions friend who is almost always 
cheerful, and the consequence is, that he is welcome 
every where; his presence is like a sunbeam, which not 
only falls on the head, but influences the heart.” 

John. That is what I like. 

Mr. Railton. Sometimes we are led to prize cheerful- 
ness more, when we see how much is lost by people who 
seem to encourage a feeling of melancholy and repining. 
1 will read you a paragraph from a little book that | have 
here, on the subject of cheerfulness. ‘‘ We have al] some- 
thing to endure; if We had not, we should be so proud and 
self-willed as scarcely to be endured ourselves; but when 
things are at worst, when they will not smile upon us, why, 
if we make up our mind to smile upon them, it will answer 
pretty much the same purpose; let us make the best of 
them, aud be cheerful.” 

Mary. But, grandfather, can we be cheerful when we 
like, even when we are well? Sometimes my heart is as 
light as a feather; but’ at other times it is'as heany as 
lead. ° 

Mr. Railton. We cannot always be cheerful, Mary ; 
and if we were, perhaps we should have but little sympa- 
thy and pity for those who, from various causes, go through 
the world hanging down their heads as the bull-rush; but 
as cheerfulness is a great blessing to others and to our- 
selves, we ought to elisdede to cherish if if we possess it, 
and to obtain it if we possess it not. 

John. But what are we to do then? 

Mr. R. To avoid what has a tendency to depress us, and 
to practice what has a tendency to enliven us. If you ask 
me what you are to do on a frosty morning to get warm, 
and I tell you to take a run, is it not your own fault, if 
you sit shivering over the fire, instead of taking the run 
that I recommended? When any one who takes no pains 
to be cheerful, complains to me of the lowness of his spir- 
its, and finishes his observations with the words, ‘ Can I 
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help being low-spirited, Mr. Railton ?” my reply is, wheth- 
er you can help your low spirits or not, you can help go- 
ing into a dark cellar, instead of sitting in a lightsome par- 
lor! You can help sitting in the house, instead of exer- 
cising in the open air! You can help eating and drink- 
ing more than you ought, instead of living temperately ! 
You can help looking at the black beetles crawling on the 
ground, instead of gazing on the clear blue sky above 
your head! And can you open your Bible, turning to 
such texts, “ This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all 
acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners, 1 Tim. i. 15. ‘‘ Rejoice evermore. Pray with- 
out ceasing. In every thing give thanks; for this is the 
will of God in Christ Jesus concerning you,” 2 Thess. v. 
16, 18. Now do you not see that our actions have very 
much to do with the feeling of cheerfulness ?”—S. S. Adv. 




















Parental. 
PLEASING METHOD OF TEACHING THE NINE 
PARTS OF SPEECH. 

I will collect a number of children, and will draw an 
imaginary picture. I will ask each of them, in succession, 
what will you have in the picture? One will say a cot- 
tage, others a mansion, a wood, a tree, a lake, a church, a 
lady, a gentleman. Then I will tell them that these things 
are nouns, which is the name of any thing, and therefore, 
might as well have been called names¢ instead of nouns. 
I would then ask, having got the objects for the picture, 
how shall they be placed? I shall be told, the cottage by 
the wood; the tree on te hill; the horse in the field; the 
lady near the lake; the gentleman beyond the church ; 
thus, in making their choice, they would find out what con- 
stituted a preposition. I should then take up the adjec- 
tive brush, as I would call it; and tell them, that, to give 
beauty, they shall obtain the adverb. Now, I would 
ask one, to the picture, it was proper to express a quality, 
and that would give their preference to a pretty cottage, 
a fine mansion, a young lady, a handsome church, and so 
forth, which would teach them the adjective. Then, in 
order to give life to the picture, I would tell them that the 
different objects must be doing something ; and might be 
told—the horse should prance, the tree should wave, the 
gentleman should study, the lady should sing, the lake 
should shine; by which would be explained the qualities 
of the verb. But I would add, the tree might wave, or 
the lady might sing. very differently to what you intend, 
how should it be? ‘‘ Why, sir, the tree shall wave gen- 
tly; the horse shall prance playfully; and the lady shall 
sing sweetly ;” thus ‘“‘ What could you do with the cot- 
tage?” “Oh, sir, I should like to live in it.” “ In it, 
what do you mean?” = ‘‘In the cottage.” Thus I would, 
by repetition, illustrate the pronoun. The conjunction 
they would learn, because it could form no part of the 
picture; while the interjection, though so called a part of 
speech, is not so in reality; it is an exclamation only. 
Thus children might easily be collected to play at making 
pictures, and would be unconsciously instructed while they 
were innocently amused. 





Nursery. 





THE TOOTH-ACHE. 


Conrad sat on a chair by his bed-side, and cried so loud-” 


ly that his mother heard him in her chamber, and came to 
see what the matter could be. 

“* What is it !’”’ asked she, anxiously. 

“Oh my tooth! my tooth!” cried Conrad, and great, 
bright tears rolled down his cheeks. ‘‘ Oh, it aches so!” 

* Let us see, dear,’’ said she, gently opening his burn- 
ing hot mouth. ‘It is a decayed tooth; you must have 
it taken out, and then the pain will be over.” 

‘* Have it out,” cried he, and his voice sounded as if his 
mother had told him that he must have his arm cut off. 
‘No, it will hurt me too much. 1 cannot bear it.”’ 

His mother reasoned with him a long time, but the fool- 
ish boy insisted that he could not have the tooth out, and 
she said, at last, ‘“‘ Well, then you must suffer what you 
bring upon yourself.”. Then she went away, and Conrad 
kept on crying. 

3y-and-by the pain was less, and Conrad began to tri- 
umph, because he had not had his tooth out; but he be- 
gan too soon, for, at breakfast, the cold milk touched it, 
and a little bit of bread got in the hollow, and then the 
Pain came again, worse than ever. He even had to leave 
his books, which he did not like to do, for he was a busy 
little fellow, aud found studying very pleasant. At din- 
ner it was no better, and then it came on again at supper; 
and, at last, there was scarcely an hour in the day when 
the bad tooth did not trouble him; and yet Conrad would 
not listen to his mother, and have it pulled. 

He lived eight days in this way } and sad, painful days 
they were, for, when his brothers and sisters went into 
the garden to play, he had to set and hold his cheek and 
cry. But at last the pain was so very bad, (and he began 
to be quite hungry, too, for he could eat scarcelyany- 
thing,) that he begged his mother to let the dentist come, 
and he would be quite still and have the tooth pulled. 

So the dentist came, and made Conrad open his mouth, 
and said, “I'll see whether it is very tight.” “Then he 
pressed with his thumb and finger against the old enemy, 
so hard, that Conrad cried out, ‘‘ A-ah!” But the pain 


stopped directly, and then the tooth appeared before his 
eyes, between the dentist’s thumb and finger. 


was really all over so soon, and had hurt him so little. 


just as well off long ago, if you had only chosen. Re- 


to bear a little pain, will have to bear a good deal. 
[Stories for Little Folks. 
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THE POOR EMIGRANTS. 


One morning, as Anton was eating his luncheon by the 





er 


and woman who had rather brown faces, long, black, 
rough hair, and such scanty clothing that it scarcely cov- 
ered them. They sat on the green turf by she road side, 
and near them two children were creeping about in the 


see them. 

As soon as the oldest child saw Anton at the gate, with 
his nice, large, white biscuit in his hand, he jumped up 
from the ground and went timidly up to the little feaster, 
stretching out one of his ,thin entreating hands towards 
him. 

Anton knew what this meant, very well; and though he 


reached the rest of the biscuit through the bars to the poor 
little boy, who bit as if he had eaten nothing for several 
days. 

ys mother had taught him to thank his heavenly 
Father for all the pleasant things which he enjoyed. So 
at this moment, when he saw the poor hungry child before 
him, he felt in his heart how many blessings there were, 


parents, a home, and food in abundance. 
outside the garden gate; and she gave him not only food 


laid by, and the poor people had, for once, a comfortable, 
happy day. 

But Anton was happiest of all, for he had the pleasure 
of seeing their joy.— Jb. 


Sabbath School. 


AIM AT THE HEART. 


Charles S was once a pupil in one of the Sabbath 
Schools in this city. He had pious parents, who were 
deeply interested in his success in life, as well as in that 
moral fitness which would prepare him for that life which 
is to come. They resided in a town not far from Boston. 
Having intimate acquaintances in the city, they sent their 
son to the bustling metropolis to enter the employ of a firm 
in the mercantile business. He was young, too young to 
be exposed to the temptations which were to beset him in 
his new situation. But relying much upon the fidelity of 
some personal friends, who promised to watch over him, 
he was taken from the paternal roof to find a home among 
entire strangers. On his arrival,@one of his friends, a 
young man of devoted piety and ample literary qualifica- 
tions, invited him to become a member of his class in the 
Sabbath School. He did so, and from that time for two 
years or more, Charles was one of the most punctual at- 
tendants upon his instructions. His teacher became 
deeply interested in him, and took great delight in storing 
his mind with the elements of divine truth, and unfolding 
to his view the great principles which should be the basis 
of his future character. In the course of the second year, 
much religious interest began to be manifest in the school. 
Several of the pupils became deeply concerned for the 
salvation of their souls. Charles was one of the number. 
He was well acquainted with every duty that pertained to 
the Christian life, and now felt convinced of the impor- 
tance of an experimental acquaintance with a subject which 
he had hitherto only outwardly respected from the force of 
early education. Much was said to him by his teacher, 
and yielding himself up to what was no more than the 
convictions of an awakened mind, he at last declared him- 
self a Christian, without any just conceptions of the plague 
of his heart. 

His active mind, and supposed change of moral charac- 
ter, gave to his friends more than ordinary promise of his 
future usefulness. He soon after united with the church, 
left his business, and entered upon a course of study for 
the sacred ministry. In the academy he distinguished 
himself as a scholar, as he had done in the Sabbath School, 
but his piety wore a sickly hue. Yet his teacher cherish- 
ed a deep interest in him, and held to the fond hope that 
he would yet become a faithful minister of the gospel. 
Two years soon passed away, and the day came when he 
was to leave the academy. His thorough acquaintance 
with the studies he had pursued, preparatory to his colle- 
giate course, gave his friends the highest expectations for 
the future. A few weeks elapsed, and it was announced 
that he had entered college, and commenced there his four 
years’ course of discipline. 

But it was not long after that event, that suspicions were 
awakened, that Charles was not what he professed. ta-he, 
He began to depart from his path of duty as a Christiaf: 
His daily life showed that he was a stranger to his closet. 
He had never established prayer «with his room-mate. He 


























mingled freely with dissolute students, and though the 


| still continued in his downward career. 
Conrad could hardly believe his good fortune, that it | 


member in future, my dear boy, that he who is not willing 
: he openly declared that he was an infic.el. 


———— 


subject of many a kind entreaty from a pious friend, he 


I ¢ In the loss of his 
religious character, he began to neglect his studies. Step 


O SOC ; ; by step he descended to his ruin ; having evinced to him- 
‘Do you see,” said his mother, “‘ you might have been | 


self that he knew not the power of religion in his soul, he 
soon avowed himself a disbeliever, and when, for a gross 
offence against the laws of the college, }e was expelled, 


His parents 


, Wept over his fall, his teacher was greatly disappointed, 


garden gate, he looked through the bars and saw a man | 


grass, one about three, and the other five years old. . 
They, too, were a good deal browned by the sun, and . 
looked so thin and pale that it grieved Anton’s heart to | 


felt hungry himself, he could not hesitate a moment, but | 


for which to thank the good God who had given him kind ! 
Then he went" 
to his mother and told her about the poor people who were | 


and drink for them, but some clothes too, which she had ; 


and the church affirmed, by their unanimous vote, “that 
he went out from them, because he was not of them.” 

From this sad instance of defection, the lesson is taught 
to every teacher in the Sabbath School to aim aT THE 
HEART.—Sunday School Treasury. 
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The island of Rona is a small and very rocky spot of 
land, lying between the isle of Syke and the main land of 
Applecross, and is well known to mariners for the rugged 
and dangerous nature of the coast. There is a famous 
place of refuge at the north-western extremity, called the 
“* Muckle harbor,” of very difficult access, however, which, 
strange to say, is easier entered at night than during the 
day. At the extremity of this hyperborean solitude is the 
residence of a poor widow, whose lonely cottage is called 
the ‘‘ lighthouse,” from the fact, that she uniformly keeps 
a lamp burning in her little window at night. By keep- 
ing this light and the entrance of the harbor open, a 
strange vessel may enter with the greatest safety. During 
the silent watches of the night, the widow may be seen, 
like ‘‘ Nora of the Fitful Head,” trimming her little lamp 
with oil, being fearful that some misguided and frail bark 
may perish through her neglect ; and for this she receives 
no manner of remuneration—it is pure unmingled philan- 
thropy. The poor woman’s kindness does not rest even 
there, for she is unhappy until the benumbed and shiver- 
ing mariner comes ashore to share her little board, and re- 
cruit himself at her glowing and cheerful fire, and she ean 
be seldom prevailed upon to take any reward. She has 
saved more livesthan Davy’s belt, and thousands of pounds 


_ to the underwriters. This poor creature, in her young 


days, witnessed her husband struggling with the waves, 
and swallowed up by the remorseless billows— 


“In sight of home and friends who thronged to save.” 


This circumstance seems to have prompted her present 
devoted and solitary life, in which her only enjoyment is 
in doing good.—Inverness Courier. 














CONFLICT BETWIXT AN EAGLE AND A BIRD 
CATCHER. 


One of the most triking spots on the coast of Clare is 
the cliffs of Moher, rising dark and frowning nine hundred 
and thirty feet above the ocean. In these the sea-eagle 


, builds her nest ; the cliffs are also frequented by sea-fowl, 





, which are caught by the hardy peasantry in the usual way 


on bold shores,—the fowlers suspended over the face of 
the rock and carrying on their vocation in mid-air, when 
they reach a slender foot-hold in the vicinity of their prey. 
On these occasions they are sometimes attacked by the 
sea-gull, and run fearful risks. The authoress of “‘ Scenes 
on the Shores of the Atlantic,” just published, has pre- 
served the following story illustrative of this :-— 

“Tne eagles are very ferocious and bold, and some- 
times make desperate attacks upon the bird-catchers, fly- 
ing at them as they descend the cliffs, with beak and claws, 
and directing their fury against the eyes of the intruders. 
To defend themselves against these formidable enemies, 
the men carry long knives; and a story is told of a des- 
perate encounter that took place some six or eight years 
since between a bird-catcher and one of these sea-eagles, 
which was well nigh terminating fatally to the former. 

“The man had been lowered from the top, and hung 
suspended from the overhanging precipice, when an ea- 
gle darted at him from out of a fissure in the rock, and 
commenced a furious attack. The bird-catcher drew his 
knife and defended himself; but his feathered assailant 
eluded for a long time every blow. At length, however, 
finding himself closely pressed, and maddened by repeated 
slight stabs of the knife, the enraged bird gathered up his 
powers for a Jast desperate dart at the man. The latter 
saw the impending danger; and, blind to everything but 
the necessity of a vigorous effort to parry the attack, rais- 
ed his knife, and aimed a furious blow at the eagle. It 
took effect but too well! the stroke that freed the bird- 
catcher from his fierce antagonist severed at the same mo- 
ment almost in twain the rope to which he was attached, 
leaving the unfortunate man suspended by but a single 
thread or twist of the cable over the yawning abyss. 

‘In this dreadful extrdfhity there was nothing left him 
but to give a signal by which his companions overhead 
would understand that he wished to be drawn up. Most 
providentially, they perceived his awful predicament, and 

ly and with thfoxmont caution commenced pulling in 

e rope, It was so slender that there seemed scarcely a 
possibility that the almost severed thread could last until 
the wretched man reached the top; and with sickening 
—r “>. : 
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him to life, and saved him from the horrible gulf below, 
stretch and crack beneath his weight. It required, too, 
the utmost skill and caution on the part of those overhead 
to keep the fractured portion of the rope from chafing 
against the sharp knife-like edge of the projecting rocks; 
and between the agony of seeing the fragile thread grad- 


ually attenuate rnd become every moment weaker and | 


weaker from the . ontinued pressure, and the necessity of 
drawing it very slowly lest some unforseen shock should 
cause it to snap suddenly and hurl the victim into the 
abyss, the men on the cliff were in a state of scarcely less 
suspense than the object of the. anxiety. 

“ At length the unfortunate bird-cather neared the brow 
of the precipice ; his companions redoubled their efforts, 
for the ropé was every instant showing increased symp- 
toms of giving way. It snapped just as he was within an 
inch of the top; but not before one of the men had seiz- 
ed a firm grasp of his clothes, by which he was enabled to 
drag him triumphantly over the brink. At the sight of 
their comrade in safety, the men, among whom a breath- 
jess silence had hitherto prevailed, raised a loud shout, 
but he heard it not. 


reach till she had decoyed him a good way from her nest, when 
she took wing and flew away. 

John saw that he was outwitted by a bird, and instead of ad- 
miring the skill of the bird, and her care for her young, he lost 
his patience, and abused the poor quail sadly—in words: but as 
she did not hear them, she was not troubled about it. John was 
the only one troubled. 

He was now at some distance from the cow, who was making 
good use of her time by cropping the sweet clover, and stowing 
it away to be chewed at leisure. 

John was near the gate which led from the meadow into the 


‘pasture. He opened it, and called Ko, ko, ko, hoping to save 


The awful situation in whichhe had | 


been so long suspeuded was too much for the poor bird- 


catcher ; he lay stretched on the grass without sense or 


motion. For a long time, so profound was his insensibili- ; ah 


ty, his companions thought he was dead ; but he recover- 
ed at length; though he has never, it is said, completely 
gotten over the effects of that fearful hour.” 


Editorial. 
~ PAULT-MENDING. 


BY JOSEPH ALDEN, D. D. 











Fault-mending is a very different thing from fault-finding, 
Fault-finding is a very easy thing, as most of my readers know 
from experie..ce. Fault-mending is not so easy a thing. 

John came to his father one day, and leaned his head on his 
shoulder, and wept. 

« What is the matter my son ?” said his father. 

“ A great deal,” was John’s not very intelligible reply. 

“That is not answering my question,” said his father. Jobn 
remained silent. 

“T asked you what was the matter?” continued his father. 

“I have been trying to amend the faalt which you talked to 
me about, and I can’t. It don’t do any good to try,” said John, 
and his tears flowed the more freely. 

The fault alluded to, was the giving way to impatience both 
in word and action. If his inclinations were crossed, he would 
soon give way to impatient and angry expressions. If he were 
trying to do a thing, and met with difficulty, his impatience 
would cause him to act very foolishly. Forexample: if he were 
trying to hang up his coat, and could not readily find the nail, 
or fix the loop of his coat upon it, he would let the coat fall, and 
lie on the floor. If he were shutting a door, and it did not latch 
readily, he would slam it to, and leave it. 

A few days before the incident above recorded, his father had 
held a long conversation with him, respecting this fault. He 
showed him clearly the sin and folly of the course he was pur- 
suing, and pvinted out the consequences which would certainly 
follow if it were persevered in. 

John was. convinced of the sin and folly of his course, and 
promised to change it. His father told him that it would be 
hard work for him, but he did not believe it. He was convinced 
that he ought to reform, and he resolved that he would do so. 
He had read in books of boys who had bad habits,and who on 
being convinced of them, corrected hem at once, and he was 
sure. he could do what others had done. His father saw that he 
was “ wiser than ten men who could render a reason,” and left 
him to be taught by experience. 

Now the truth is, whatever books and stories may say, the 
truth is, that evil habits are not corrected so easily. Ft is much 
easier to be good on paper, than to be good in actual life. Evil 
habits once formed, are not to be broken, up without great diffi- 
culty. Beware how you yield to temptation, in the belief that 
you can break off from sin at any time you please. It is not so. 
By indulging in“sin, you are forming sinful habits, forging 
chains to bind yourself with, and you may make them so strong 
that it will be very difficult—nay, impossible to break them. 

It is doubtless our duty to correct at once every evil habit. 
But we must not suppose that a resolution to do so is all that is 
necessary. We must be sensible of the difficulties, or we shall 
bediseouraged when they arise, or give up in despair at the first 
failure. 

John, as I have said, thouglit he could reform without much 
trouble. The first thing he had to do, the day on which he was 
to begin, was to drive the cow to pasture. He had to drive her 
throagh a meadow to the pasture field which lay beyond, There 
was.a path through the meadow which the cow, being very do- 
cile, had learned to walk in, and so did no injury to the grass, 
which was now nearly ready for the scythe. 

This morning she was very hungry, and stopped now and then 
to crop a inouthful of the fine clover which grew beside the path. 
This soon put John out of patiencéy and he seized a stone and 
threw at her which caused her to leaye the path, and run into 
the Ki=h grass. Johm ran after her, and in so doing started a 
quail from her nest beside a stump. The cunning bird ran be- 
fore:him, flapping and dragging her wingp as though she was 
unable to fly. John thought he could certainly catch her, so he 
praitwded her with all his might. The quail kept just out of his 


> 
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himself the trouble of going after the cow. She looked up at 
the well known sound, and seeing John, shook her head, and 
kept on eating. The shaking of her head was probably intended 
to dislodge a fly from her ear, but John understood it as a refu- 
sal to come at his call. This put him out of patience again, and 
he seized a stick and started upon a run towards her. The cow 
seeing an angry boy running towards her with a stick or rather 
a club, like a sensible cow, took herself off in the opposite direc- 
tion, She and John described the circuit of the meadow before 
she passed into the pasture. John did not overtake her, and she 
reached the pasture without making any acquaintance with his 


John was about tired out when he reached the gate. He sat 
down and cried with vexation. After a little while he thought of 
his proposed reformation. He saw that he had broken his reso- 
lution at least three times already. He returned to the house, 
and came to his father, and said, as we have seen “that it did 
not do any good to try.” 

“ You see, my boy,” said his father, “that it is not so easy a 
thing as you supposed to correct a fault. Difficulty of reforming 
is one of the penalties consequent upon the formation of a bad 
habit. When you become aware of the difficulties in your way, 
you will use greater watchfulness, and will ask help of God; 
and if you fail in one instance, you will observe and see what 
led to the failure, and set a double guard at that point. By 
watchfulness, by prayer, and by perseverance, evil habits, may 
be corrected, and in-no other way.” 

MORRIS’S “NATIONAL PRESS.” 

This new literary paper which we announced as forthcoming 
a few weeks since, has made its appearance, and a splendid ap- 
pearance it makes. Fine paper, new type, tasteful arrange- 
ment, and a variety of matter from talented writers, are the ma- 
terials which are called to the Editor’s aid. We are particular- 
ly pleased with the column of “Sunday Reading”—may that 
department rather be increased than diminished. If all Literary 
papers would be equally wise in this respect, it would be better 
for them. ° 


eee 


LETTER FROM A YOUNG SUBSCRIBER. 


Northborough, Feb. 9, 1846. 

Mr. Narsanten Wiiuis. Dear Sir,—We have taken the 
Youth’s Companion a great many years, and we are very much 
interested in its welfare. We discontinued it one year, tu take 
another paper, and we missed it very much, for when Friday 
night came (which is the time we receive it) we had no Compan- 
ion to cheer us, I shall be thirteen years of age in a few days. 
My sister who is fifteep also takes much interest in reading 
them. After we have read them, we lend them to a family of 
four children in this town, who like them very much. After 
this we send them to an aunt of ours in N. H. who gives them 
to her Sabbath School class where they are gratefully received 
and thoroughly read. So we think that the payment of our dol- 
lar insures much good. Father having forgotten to pay you on 
New Year’s day, when in the city, for the Youth’s Companion, I 
here enclose one dollar, which we are happy to pay for the use- 
ful entertaining reading which weanticipate thisyear. Although 
rather late in the season, permit me, Sir, to wish you not only one 
happy New Year, but many Poona of happiness and usefulness. 
Yours respectfully, N. F. 











Variety. 





A KISS. FOR A BLOW. 

A visitor once went into a school in this city, says the Boston 
Sun, where he saw a boy. and girl on one seat who were brother 
and sister. In a moment of thoughtless passion, the little boy 
struck his sister. The little girl was provoked, and raised her 
hand to return the blow. Her face showed that rage was work- 
ing within, and her clenched fist was aimed at her brother, when 
her teacher caught her eye. “Stop, my dear,” said he, “ you had 
better kiss your brother than strike him.” 

The look and the word reached her heart. Her hand dropped. 
She threw her arms around his neck and kissed him. The boy 
was moved. He could have stood against the blow, buthe could 
not withstand a sister’s kiss. He compared the provocation he 
had given her, with the return she had made, and the tears roll- 
ed down his cheeks. This affected the sister, and with her lit- 
tle handkerchief, she wiped away his tears. But the sight of her 
kindness only made him cry the faster; he was completely 
subdued, , 

Her teacher then told the children always to return a kiss for 
a blow, and they would never get any more blows. If men, 
women, families and communities and nations would act on this 
same principle, this world would almost cease to be a vale of 
tears. “Nation would not lift up the sword against nation, nei- 
ther would they learn war any more.” ; 





~ AN INCIDENT. 


~My sympathies were awakened awhile by the touchin 

appeals of'a little girl, who besought roche hiends to buy her 
paper-boxes. They responded to her call, and soon every box 
was cold. Wéith en instimetive delicacy, which should ever be 











observed with tiny children, as well as with those of “ larger 
growth,” they manifested no curiosity as to her object. Taking 
her little store of money, she repaired to a confectioner’s, and 
purchased a glass of jelly, for hersick mother. The transparent 
yellow nutriment had attracted her attention, and she longed to 
buy some. Having no means, she devised the plan of makin 
boxes. Many an eye moistened at this delicate attention, and 
the discovery of this generous trait in the daughter, was to the 
mother ample compensation for a long and dangerous illness. 


THE YOUTH THAT WAS NOT READY. 


During the closing service one Sabbath, says a pastor, my eyes 
rested ona lovely youth. I approached him, and exhorted him 
to repentance and faith on the Lord Jesus Christ. He replied, 
“IT am not ready now, but in two weeks I am resolved to seek 
the salvation of my soul.” A few days after, his minister was 
summoned to visit him upon a bed of sickness. He said to the 
minister, “I was invited to the Saviour at the meeting on the 
Sabbath, I replied that I was not ready then, and now I am not 
ready to die.” On a subsequent visit the dying youth exclaim- 
ed, “I was not ready to seek God at the meeting, I was not 
ready to die when the message came, and now I am not ready to 
lie down in hell! My two weeks have not yet elapsed, when | 
hoped to have made my peace with God, and sickness, death and 
hell have overtaken me, and I am forever lost.” 


FALSEHOOD. 


We never yet knew a boy or a man who from early life spoke 
truth and shunned a falsehood, that was not virtuous in all other 
respects, and who did not acquire and enjoy the confidence and 
esteem of society. Truthfulness is one of the chief corner-stones 
in a good and respectable character. Young man! never utter 
a falsehood ; never Be tempted to depart from strict truth in al] 
you say. False words come from a false heart; and a false 
heart breeds corruption that soon taints and spoils the whole 
character. 


PROFANE LANGUAGE. 


Avoid those who are profane and obscene in their language. 
By long association with such youth, you will by degrees habit- 
uate yourself to their language, and thus be shunned by the vir- 
tuous and the good. When you hear the name of God irrever- 
ently spoken by a companion, set him down as an unsafe friend ; 
and unless he break away from this habit, in future have but 
little to do with him. 








: Poetry. 


Mr. WI, Hartford, Feb. 7th, 1846. 
My Dear Sir,—Having observed in one of the recent numbers, 
of your interesting “Companion,” the story that gave a subject 
to the accompanying poem, I thought your readers might not be 
displeased to have the incident repeated ina rhythmical form, 
and therefore send it, with the best wishes of yours with respect, 
L. H. Steourney. 








THE EAGLE. 


*T' was noontide on Ben Lomond’s brow, 
And ’mid its darkest crest, 

Where, cliff with foliage closely wove, 
Was hung an eagle’s nest. 


Uprising thence, the parent bird 
On steady wing and slow, 

With heaving breast, and ardent eye 
Allured her young below. 


While they, with pinion feebly spread 
A narrow circle tried, 

Until with noble courage fired 
They ventured by her side. 


Then mounting high, on spiral course, 
With strength sublime they flew, 
And soaring towards the King of Day, 

Were lost in ether blue. 


And as I watched their glorious flight, 
There rose a yearning prayer 

For those who held the immortal sou!, 
In their paternal care. 


Oh youthful mother! never cease 
Beside thy cradle nest, 

At every waking morn to point 
The region of the blest. 


And still with undeclining zeal, 
Embalm each evening hour, 

As steals the dew-drop to the heart 
Of the unfolding flower. 


Nor shrink above yon heavenly hills 
To lead thy children’s way, 

Lest the young eaglet’s early flight 
Reprove thine own delay. 





— aN 


THE MOONBEAM. 
[By a Conviet in the State Prison, at Charlestoron. | 


One night as I lay on my pallet of straw, 
And gazed through my dungeon’s dark gloom, 
Methought as I gazed some fair vision I saw,— 
*T was @ moonbeam had entered my room. 


It was but a moonbeam, tho’ as strange to my sight, 
As a comet that seldom appears, 

I knew of bright orbs that illumine the night, 
Yet I had not beheld them for years. 


It was but a speck, and it soon was away, 
Still it cheered me as onward it moved ; 
‘o. think, by some chance, perhaps this simple ray, 
Might smile on some one that I lov’d. 


I welcom’d the stranger, I welcome it:still, 
I watch for its coming with glee, 

It reminds me of Him by whose gracious will, 
It visits poor creatures like. me. 


[Zv-aveller 
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